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No. 27 

IV. A. Keller man, Ph. D., Ohio State University 

Columbus, Ohio, February 1, 1905 

What Makes the Fairy-ring? — Several mushrooms are arranged in 
circles, the so-called Fairy-ring. Explaining this matter in connection with 
the account of the common Fairy-ring Mushroom, Ma-ras'-mi-us o-re'-a-des, 
Professor Atkinson says: "Having started at a given spot the mycelium 
consumes the food material in the soil suitable for it, and the plants for 
the first year appear in a group. In the center of this spot the mycelium, 
having consumed all the available food, probably dies after producing the 
crop of mushrooms. But around the edge of the spot the mycelium or 
spawn still exists, and at the beginning of the next season it starts into 
growth and feeds on the available food in a zone surrounding the spot 
where it grew the previous year. This second year, then, the plants 
appear in a small ring. So in succeeding years it advances outward, the 
ring each year becoming larger. Where the plants appear only in the arc 
of a circle, something has happened to check or destroy the mycelium in 
the remaining arc of the circle. 

It has been noted by several observers that the grass in the ring 
occupied by the mushrooms is often greener than that adjoining. This is 
perhaps due to some stimulus exerted by the mycelium which may in some 
way make certain foods available tor the grass which gives additional 
supply to it at this point" 




Fig. £7. Ur'-nu-la cra-te'-ri-um. Black Pe-zi'-za. A very common and con- 
spicuous As-co-my-ce'-tous or Cup- fungus, growing in clusters on rotten limbs and 
logs that lie in moist places. The hy-me' -ni-um- or spore-bearing surface is the interior 
wall of the cup. The spores are at maturity shot out of the as'-ci, and can be seen 
sometimes by gently jarring the fungus when it is ready to make a discharge, as a 
little cloud an inch or two above the^ cup. The illustration was made from a photo- 
graph sent by T. E. Savage, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Conid'ia: plural of condium. 

Conid'ial: pertaining to conidia. 

Conidiif'crous: bearing conidia. 

Conid'iophore: a hypha bearing conidia. 

Conid'ium: a spore (non-sexual) arising singly or in chains from the ends 
of a hypha or hyphal branches. 

Con' text: texture, substance. 

Continuous: non-septate, applied to hyphae or spores that have no septa. 

Coria'ceous: of a leathery texture. 

Cor'neous: of a horny texture. 

Cor'tex: outer, rind-like layer. 

Cor'ticular: pertaining to or with a cortex, 

Corti'na: the web-like veil of the genus Cortinarius. 

Cor'tinate: with a cortina. 

Cos'tate: with a ridge or ridges. 

Crate' rif or m: saucer-shaped, basin or crater-shaped. 

Cre'nate: notched, indented or scalloped at the edge. 

Creta'ceous: chalky or the color of chalk. 

Crib' rate: sieve-like, or with small holes. 

Cri'nite: with a tuft of long weak hairs. 

Cris'tate: crested. 

Crusta'ceous: of hard and brittle texture. 

Cryp'togam: an old name for the "lower plants" or all those not included 
in the spermatophytes or flowering plants. 

Cu'neate: wedge-shaped. 

Cus'pidate: with a cusp or sharp point. 

Cu'iicle: distinct skin-like layer or epidermis. 

Cyath'iform: cup-shaped, slightly widened at top. 

Cym'biform: boat-shaped. 

Cyst: a bladder-like cell or cavity. 

Cystid'ium (pi. cystidia) : sterile cells of the hymenium, usually bladder- 
like, and different from the basidia. 

Decur'rent: said of gills that are prolonged down the stem. 

Deliquescent: melting down, becoming liquid at maturity. 

Den'droid: shaped like a tree. 

Den'tate: toothed. 

Dentic'ulate: with small teeth. 

Descending: applied to the veil in a young stage when its marginal attach- 
ment is below its stem attachment. 

Diagno'sis: a technical description. 

Diaph'anous: transparent or permitting passage of light. 

Dichot'omous: regularly forked into two. 

Dic'tyoid: the same as muriform. 

Did'ymous: of two equal parts. 

Diffluent: dissolving into a fluid, as of the gills. 

Dif'form: not uniform. 

Dimid'iatc: halved, as a semi-circular sessile pileus attached to the plane 
edge; or a perithecium with the lower half wanting. 

Dimorph'ic: existing in two forms. 

Disc (disk) : the hymenial surface, usually cup-shaped, of the Disco my- 
cetes. 

Discomyce'tes: the Ascomycetes with hymenium exposed. 

Dis' creie: distinct, not united. 

Divar'icate: diverging widely. 

Eben'eous: ebony black. 

Ebur'neous: ivory white. 

Eccentric: excentric, as stem not attached at center of pilcu* 

Ech'inate: with stiff bristles. 

Echin'ulate: with minute processes. 

Effused: spread over and without regular form. 

[to be continued.] 
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88. Per-o-nos'-pora floer-ke'-ae. Leaf Mildew of False Mermaid. 
(See next page for explanation.) 
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Explanation of Fig. 88. 
Fig. 88. Per-o-nos'-po-ra floer-ke'-ae. Leaf Mildew of False Mermaid. This is 
is a parasitic fungus that attacks the little wild plants of the woods and shady places, 
called the False Mermaid. The Mildew is usually abundant on the lowest leaves and 
often covers the entire plant, stunting the growth of the host very much. Without a 
Jens even the parasite can be seen when abundant, forming a powdery or white fuzzy 
covering over the epidermis. This consists of little branched hy'phae as shown in 
Figures 2, 3 and 4 on the opposite page (Fig. 88). These tree-like co-nid'-i-o-phores, 
as they are called, bear the spores, i. e., co-nid -i-a; one co-nid'-i-um is still attached 
in Figure 2. Four co-nid'-i-a, mature, are shown in Figure 5. Besides these spores — 
summer spores they are — there are others (as shown in Figure 6) that have thickened 
walls and can endure the winter. They germinate in the spring — the parasite is an 
annual plant. Those winter spores are formed within the tissues of the leaves and 
stems of the host. A plant much dwarfed by the attack of the parasite is shown also 
(Figure 1). This fungus" is somewhat similar to the Powdery Mildew, or Grape Rot, 
that inflicts great damage on vine-yards. A full account of his new species, with 
technical description was given in the Journal of Mycology, July, 1904. 
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